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JOHN ERSKINE, 1879-I951 
7'eacher, author, musician, and administrator 


C O L U M B I A 
LIBRARY 
C O L U M N S 




Records of a Friendship 


In the Eighteen Nineties two youngsters, John Erskine and Melville 
Cane, entered Columbia Grammar Sehool and soon beeame friends. 
The friendship endured over half a eentury. Although terminated 
by the death of Erskine in 1951, it was movingly revived in rem- 
iniseenee when Mr. Cane spoke to the Friends in January about 
Professor Erskine. It lives also in the eorrespondenee between the 
two men whieh, along with other material, has reeently been added 
by Mrs. Erskine to her husband’s papers in the Columbia Libraries. 

We print in the following pages Mr. Cane’s memoir of his friend 
— for those of our members who did not have the pleasure of hearing 
him as well as for those who did and would like to renew the 
reeolleetion. We wish we eould print in full the Erskine-Cane 
eorrespondenee — letters written ehiefly when Erskine was a 
fledgling professor at Amherst. There is room only for a seleetion, 
although ineluded are an early poem and a “fable.” But the exeerpts 
help to round out the image of a young man who radiated infeetious 
enthusiasm to friends and pupils alike, standing “in eestasy” (his 
own words) on the threshold of a brilliantly ereative eareer as 
writer and edueator. 
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John Erskinc: An Appreciation* 


MELVILLE CANE 


AM deeply mindful of the honor of being invited to speak on 
this oeeasion. It will, however, be an impossible task, within 
the imposed time limit, to do even seant justice to the rich and 
manifold personality we knew and remember as John Erskine. Ax 
best 1 can only sketch out and suggest the range of his interests and 
his durable impact on the life of our time. 

John was, with one exception, my oldest friend. Our relationship 
covered c8 vears. It \\ as close from the start and never suffered the 
slightest lapse in warmth or depth. We first met in the fall of i 893. 
when \\x both entered Columbia Grammar School to gain the 
groundwork of a classical education. We continued as classmates 
and with common interests at Columbia College in the class of 
1900, and from there with ever deepening intimacy we moved on 
together into maturity and the larger world, down the years, until 
his death in June, 1951. 

John was one of the taller boys in our class at prep school, 
probably 5 feet 7 or 8, at the age of 14, and giving every promise of 
the towering, generous figure of his adult years. He was definitely 
serious, in essence the student type, but at the same time outgoing 
and popular. He laughed easily and heartily not only at other 
people’s jokes but also at his own. His laugh grew, in the process 
of time, to the thunderous proportions we all remember as char- 
acteristic of him. 

From the early days of our acquaintance I still recall an episode 
which may throw light, in different ways, on each of us. One day 


* Address given on the occasion of the presentation by Mrs. Helen Worden 
Erskine of her late husband’s papers, Low Memorial Library, Columbia Univer- 
sity, January 16, 1957. 
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John Erskine: An Appreciation 

we were discussing poetry, already a bond between us, when John 
shocked me with the statement that he didn’t think too well of 
Longfellow. To my uncritical mind which accepted all poets as 
equally divine and untouchable, this was not only heresy, it was 
sacrilege. 

The grounds of his dissent are forgotten and unimportant. What 
stands out sharply for me is that at the age of fourteen John already 
had a mind of his own and was prepared to deliver independent 
judgments, however unorthodox. It was an augury of the future. 

Columbia Grammar School in the Eighteen Nineties was situated 
on 51st Street, just off Madison Avenue. Around the corner, a 
block below, lay Columbia College. The times were tranquil and, 
except in the Balkans, warless. The tempo matched the speed of 
the ambling, passing horsecars. We boys were fortunate in enjoying 
the stimulation of teachers who loved teaching. Languages — Greek, 
Latin, French, German, English — took up the greater part of the 
curriculum; it may be truly said that our lifelong feeling for lit- 
erature, John’s certainly, was energized at this source. In 1896 we 
left Columbia Grammar to become freshmen in the College, the 
last class ever to register and attend at the old site. 

That fall we were baptized in the clouded waters of politics. It 
was a presidential year. If Bryan, with his populistic heresies, 
should get in, the country, we were told, was headed for disaster. 
So, naturally, McKinley was our man. As patriots, John and I 
marched side by side up 5th Avenue in the Great Sound-Money 
Parade, huge gold-bugs of shining metal pinned to our blue-serge 
lapels. McKinley, partly through our support, won; the country 
was saved. The effect on cither of us is conjectural. I can report 
only that John’s later Republicanism did net prevent his voting for 
F. D. R. in 1932 and 1936, and that I, with reasonable regularity, 
prefer the Democrats. 

John’s strong interest, even as a child, was music. It remained 
so throughout his life. Like most of us of that era he learned to play 
the piano. Unlike most of us he dedicated himself to that instrument 
to the point where ultimately he was to perform professionally as 
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a soloist with the leading orehestras of the eountry. But his enter- 
prise was not confined to the piano. When only i 3 years old, he 
took formal charge of the music at Grace Church, Weehawken, 
where the family then lived. There, for four years, he drilled the 
choir, selected the programs and presided regularly at the organ. 

The part of John’s life which was described in one of his autobi- 
ographical volumes. My Life In Music, would by itself make a full 
career for the average person. 

In no small way John was also a composer. In our Senior year 
he not only wrote the complete score, to my lyrics, of the Columbia 
\"arsity Show, “The Governor’s Vrouw,” but he did the orchestra- 
tion as well, a product of a course with Edward MacDowell. 
PTllowing the method of Gilbert and Sullivan, whom we distantly 
resembled, I would hand on my lyrics to John who would then set 
them to music. Despite certain temperamental differences our 
friendship survived the strains of collaboration, which was not the 
case with G. and S. 

In a larger area John was later to become a crusader for music 
as an essential element in our cultural life. To this end he lectured 
across the country, encouraging the formation of community groups 
to develop choral singing, chamber music, local orchestras, and 
even opera. 

It seemed only natural therefore for John Erskine to have been 
selected above all others as the person signally qualified to organize 
and direct the Juilliard School of Music. He became its President 
in 1928, served it for eight devoted years and wisely laid the 
foundation for its eminence today. 

John’s literary career may be said to have started at Columbia 
Grammar in 1894 editor of the school paper. He contributed 
prose and verse, but, chiefly verse, of adolescent seriousness and 
loftiness. In those school and college years I think of him first as a 
poet. At Columbia he was elected our class-day poet, and also 
poetry-editor of Morningside, a bright, saucy magazine of the 
period. At the same time I was running the more sedate Lit, its 
friendly rival. On occasion each would submit a poem to the other 
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fellow’s paper, with the attendant risk of rejeetion, but I ean’t 
reeall that this ever happened. Naturally his quality steadily im- 
proved, and we were not too surprised to learn in 1901 that he had 
won youthful fame with his classieal poem,“Aetaeon,” for whieh 
he reeeived the prize offered by The Century in an intereollegiate 
eompetition for students in the year after graduation .“This sueeess,” 
he reports, “opened doors for me. Mr. Gilder. . .eontinued to pub- 
lish my work, and Bliss Perry, then editing The Atlantic Monthly, 
took some of my poems. But 1 had set a mark in ‘Aetaeon,’ whieh 
for a long time I eould not equal. Though 1 still had faith in myself, 
1 began to doubt my talent for verses; if I were to go far, it might 
be in fietion or drama.” Fietion rather than drama, as it turned out, 
proved to fulfil his predietion. Twenty-five years after “Aetaeon” 
eame The Private Life of Helen of Troy. 

From time to time John would report progress as we lunehed at 
the Columbia University Club. Partieularly I remember one time 
when the book was nearing completion. It was at Briarcliflf in June 
1925 where we were holding our 25th class reunion. John and I 
and a third friend, already a best-selling novelist, were loafing in 
the shade, discussing the current state of belles-lettres, when John 
ventured to say he was making a try at fiction. He then went on 
to tell what his book was about. Our professional friend was un- 
impressed, if not actually scornful. Perhaps John’s presentation was 
faulty; perhaps the advent of a possible rival was too much to be 
borne. I rather believe the man saw John only as a college professor 
forever doomed to write literary essays and to edit texts for high 
school boys. But John was not disturbed. 

In The Memory of Certain Persons he sets forth in amusing detail 
how the idea of this novel had forced itself upon him. He had been 
committed to do a book on Milton for Bobbs-Mcrrill, but w as too 
bored to get it going. Meantime, while reading widely for fresh 
legends for his graduate course on “Materials of Poetry,” he fell 
captive to the seductions of the face that launched a thousand ships, 
and soon began to fantasy a myth of his own. “I was fascinated,” he 
says, “by that period in Helen’s career of w hich Homer gives one 
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tantalizing glimpse in the Odyssey; after Troy, Menelaus took her 
back to Sparta, and for the rest of their lives they lived — how?” 
“The war is over,” he goes on. “Nothing to do now, but go home 
and meet each other daily at the breakfast table, like any other 
husband and wife. What did they talk about?” 

A brief paragraph gives one a taste of how that question teased 
him. 

“I began to imagine conversations in which Menelaus, having 
over-strained himself in the effort to forget the past, suddenly 
remembers it and picks on Helen; calm, controlled and as though 
her conscience were clear, she answers sweetly and reasonably, 
and in no time at all argues him off his feet.” 

The publishers sensibly accepted the book in lieu of the one 
under contract, but balked over the title. Wasn’t it too frivolous? 
“Admitting the possibility,” Erskine says,“l reminded them that 
it was Helen’s public life which was scandalous; in private she 
was as 1 had represented her, a conventional woman, differing from 
her sisters only in looks and in brains. The brains were my gift to 
her. In Homer and the Greek dramatists Helen is inspiring to look 
at but not to listen to.” 

The publication of Helen made a stunning hit; it marked the 
start of a new career, that of the novelist. Helen of Troy has been 
translated into most of the European languages and Japanese, and 
as late as 1952, the year after John’s death, it was dramatized and 
produced in Paris to a cheering audience by the Ercnch playwright 
x\ndrc Roussin. 

Helen and the two following books, Galahad and Adam and Eve, 
definitely established John Erskine as the innovator of a fresh genre 
in American fiction, that of the ironic commentary on human 
relationships, the characters derived from past history or legend, 
but reinterpreted in the light of our contemporary mores. As late 
as 1949 he was to repeat the formula effectively in his final novel, 
Venus, The Lonely Goddess. 

Time will not permit more than a passing reference to Erskine’s 
role as a distinguished scholar, editor and seminal force in the ad- 
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vancement of challenging ideas. One of his most noble pronounee- 
ments is to be found in his essay/ ‘The Moral Obligation To Be 
Intelligent,” an Ameriean classic, and reprinted in a recent paper- 
back collection of “Great Essays” of the English language from 
Erancis Bacon to our present day. The theme appears in its title. 
Intelligenee, in short, is not merely a cultural desideratum. “We 
really seek intelligence,” Erskine says, “not for the answers it may 
suggest to the problems of life, but beeause we believe it is life; not 


for making the will of God prevail, but because we believe it is the 
will of God. We love it as we love virtue, for its own sake, and we 
believe it is only virtue’s other and more precise name.” 

Here at Columbia John Erskine is remembered above all things 
as a great educator, an inspired teaeher. Erom the moment of 
graduation, teaching was to form the main stream of his life. He 
started most fortunately in 1900 with the award of the Proudfit 
F'ellowship in Eetters, a grant to cover three years of preparation. 
Armed with a Ph.D. he was called to Amherst where he taught 
English literature for six years and took an aetive part in the life 
of the campus. Although 1 missed the satisfaction of hearing him 
leeture, I had the good luek to observe his popularity with his 
students. On John’s invitation I visited Amherst twiee to give talks 
on non-academic subjects. As soon as he entered the leeture-hall to 
introduce me, the boys erowded around him with affeetionate greet- 
ings and with unselfconscious intimacy. I might add for the reeord 
that my two subjects, at John’s suggestion, were “Nonsense \ erse 
and Parody” and English “\ ers de Socicte,” subjects which as 
undergraduates we had pursued with extracurrieular relish. 

In 1909 he was summoned back to Columbia and remained on 
the faculty until 1937. His effect on his hearers is best expressed 
by one of his most stimulating students and diseiples, the late Irwin 
Edman: “The end of almost every leeture was punctuated by 
applause .... The incipient writers were best served by John 
Erskine. In his Elizabethan literature course he was a virtuoso 
lecturer who dramatized and illuminated every book he touched 
on ... . He was a wonderful mentor and taught young writers the 
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discipline of an art and the sense of and need for craftsmanship in 
writing. In a period when sentimental notions of the writer’s 
function still flourished, he reminded us what we would make of 
our experiences and how^ we could look at our immediate world 
with the directness which Homer looked at his, how not to muse 
and dream nostalgically about Greece, but to write about New 
York City and Columbia University.” 

In 19 1 7 he suggested a revolutionary step in the teaehing of the 
humanities. Against stout resistance he battled for a new kind of 
course extending over the junior and senior years, in which the 
student was required to read and diseuss a different elassie each 
week. This eventually grew into “The Great Books” course; it 
enlisted the services of the younger instructors, Edman, Mark Van 
Doren, Mortimer Adler, Clifton Fadiman, Henry Morton Robin- 
son, to name only a few. Its influence has spread nationwide through 
the liberal arts colleges, especially at the University of Chieago 
under Hutchins and Adler and at St. John’s College, Maryland, 
under Stringfellow Barr. 

Erskine’s role as an administrator antedated his appointment at 
Juilliard by ten years. Perhaps his most valuable contribution as a 
citizen was his work in France at the end of World War I . Obtaining 
a leave of absenee from the University, he assumed the prodigious 
task, with no precedent to guide him, of organizing and directing 
the Ameriean University at Beaune, France — an institution which 
with a hastily assembled faculty of 800, cared for 10,000 American 
boys during the months of delay before they were returned to this 
country and the pursuits of peaee. For his patriotic services he 
received a speeial tribute from General Pershing, was decorated 
by both the French and American governments and was made an 
honorary citizen of the City of Beaune. 

Undreamed of at the time, the Beaune experiment was to have 
far-reaehing influence. Thirty years later, at the close of World 
War II, it became the model for similar army sehools in Germany, 
Italy, Franee and England, sustaining morale in the perilous period 
of transition. 

Despite the handicap of desperate illnesses and even the crippling 
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infirmities of his later years, Erskine nevertheless eontinued un- 
selfishly to answer every eall to public service. In 1941, to cite but 
one instance, on the invitation of Secretary Cordell Hull and as the 
official representative of the State Department he sailed for South 
America on a mission to improve cultural and diplomatic relations. 
His visit proved both a personal and a diplomatic triumph. He 
lectured at the leading universities of Argentina and Uruguay, 
conferred with the heads of state, encouraged the exchange of 
scholars and even successfully brought about changes in one college 
curriculum through the introduction of courses in music at the 
University of Cordoba, a subject theretofore neglected. 

This account is necessarily fragmentary and incomplete. 

I hope you will in charity make allowances for the indulgences 
of friendship. For it is of John Erskine, my friend, that I have 
spoken, with admiration, respect and, first of all, affection. Others 
of greater and special competence have made and will continue to 
make more objective appraisals. 

Whenever I think of John, the virtue I think of first is generosity. 
The generosity of the physical man, over six feet tall, broadly 
proportioned to match the height, wide-eyed, ample and strong 
of countenance, was the fitting repository for the spirit within. 
Generosity means largeness and liberality of spirit. To be generous 
is to live nobly, abundantly, freely, opcn-handedly. In defining the 
word the dictionary uses this illustration: “As a generous friend.” 

John was always the generous friend, unfailing in sympathy and 
support, encouraging with praise, strengthening with sharp but 
kindly criticism. 

He was a lover of life — hearty, expansive, witty, caustic, ironic 
but unevnieal over the frailties of mankind. Lookins; back on the 
Amherst days, when still under twenty-five, he once said: “I was 
already committed to the active life rather than the contemplative, 
so far as there is a mutually exclusive opposition between them.” 
Time and maturity made such an exclusion unthinkable, for with 
the breadth of his interests came a correspondingly philosophic 
perspective, a basic sense of the meaning and aim of existence. 

Scholar, artist, teacher, administrator, citizen of his country and 
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John Erskinc, Acting President Frank I). Faekcnthal, Melville (Ane, and Professor 
Oscar J. Campbell, participating in a program honoring the memory of Professor 
George E. Wbodberry on May 12, 1948. 

of the world, John Erskine will be remembered as a twentieth- 
century humanist, a modern child of the Renaissance. 

It gives me a personal pleasure to recall that eight years ago in 
this very place we each paid memorial tribute to George Edward 
Wbodberry, our old teacher whose inspiration and idealism John 
was to carry forward into his own life and teaching. This was his 
final appearance at Columbia. 

It was to Wbodberry, our most popular professor, that we ded- 
icated our senior year-book, the “Naughty Naughtian,” with the 
following quatrain: 

One who took manhood for his Art, 

Taught it by manliness so rare. 

We keep his lessons in our heart. 

But first of all he entered there. 

These lines, which are John’s, I now rededicate to bis memory. 


Excerpts from John Erskine’s Letters 

to Melville Cane 


October 3, 1906 

My dear Melville: 

I was delighted to hear from you. Of course we want the Gilbert 
talk, — and you must not think of not giving it; it will do you good 
to work it up and to give us a visit, and by that time your home 
affairs will be in order again, I am sure. . .. You remember the 
discussion of prayer that we had? Surely there is nothing unmanly 
in the prayer of Solomon for a wise and an understanding heart; 
with that gift, we can solve our own tangles, and I pray for it for 
us both. 

April 15, 1907 

Em delighted you liked the book.* It has had uniformly good 
notices, except from the Boston Transcript, which said I might write 
when I had forgotten my Greek. All of the reviewers seem to 
think the book better for expression than for substance — which at 
first hurt a little, as my heart happens to be written all over it, 
quite as much as Ledoux’s is in his book, but I haven’t that manner 
of taking the public into my confidence. After I had thought of it, 
however, 1 realized that it is a young man’s work, and probably 
there isn’t anything in it of value for substance. We must learn to 
be humble. Woodberry wrote me such a letter about it, that 1 can 
well afford to forget what other people, less kindly, have said. 

June 23, 1907 

You ask for some poetry or prose. The poetry I will send a bit 
later; several things are in an unfinished state, which I hope to 
round out over Summer. There is a bit of prose-poetry from my 
new book, the first chapter of which I send to you (Houghton 
Mifflin have given no decision yet on the volume).. . . 

*Actaeon and Other Foe?ns (New York, John Lane, 1906) 
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John Erskine 

The Fable of the Five Gifts ot Flame 

Fong ago, before the gods gave up their personal interest in this 
earth, they fell into the habit of using willing mortals, here and 
there, to aceomplish their divine errands. While the world was 
new, and the gods were not yet tired of it, they eame themselves 
from their briijht thrones, to see that the blossoms were well started 
in the Spring, that the harvest was gathered into the storehouse, 
from vineyard and field, and that the summer rain fell where it was 
needed most. 

• • • 

Just before their visits ended, they would sometimes send dep- 
uties, and most often they would send a eertain messenger, a lesser 
god, w ho had something of a name for the speed of his errand-going. 
The truth is, he had a foster-brother, of human blood but touehed 
with immortal love, like the ehild Demeter would have made divine; 
this mortal youth, for worship of the gods, relieved the winged 
messenger of his arduous duties, eounting the privilege of that 
serviee reward enough; and the far-ofi gods heard nothing of it, 
and eared not to hear. 

One day they who have in their keeping the eelestial fires, sent 
the winged messenger to earth with five gifts of vital flame, for it 
was the Spring of the year, when all things eome into being. The 
five gifts were these — the saered fire for the altar of them that 
worship the gods; the simpler, kindly flame for the human hearth; 
the flame of the beauty of the rose; and the twin fires of love for 
the heart of a boy and a girl. Now even before he started, the winged 
messenger was weary of his errand, for after so many seasons it 
was an old story. So when he found his foster-brother eager to 
serve him, he put the five immortal gifts into his human hands, 
saying, ‘‘Take this to the altar, and this to the hearth; give this to 
the rose, and these to the boy and the girl,” and he turned his wings 
eomfortably to the free heaven. 

The foster-brother heard the words, but had not time to distin- 
guish the five gifts ; all alike seemed divine. While he was pondering. 
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he felt sorrow at his heart, and saw that one of the flames was 
burned into his bosom; he knew it not, but it was the flame of love, 
whieh the gods had destined for the heart of a boy. He pondered no 
more, but set about his errand, bestowing eaeh gift as he thought 
the gods willed. But his skill was little. The hearth-fire he gave to 
the altar, where it fliekered forever, in a timid bla/x that had been 
good eheer enough for man’s use, but meagre worship for the gods. 
The altar fire he laid on the hearth of two poor folk, who had no 
w ealth but lo\x', and thereafter the hearth w as to them and their 
ehildren a divine thing. The flame of the beauty of the rose he gave 
to a girl, who by the gift beeame the supreme loveliness of the 
w orld — but w ithout a heart. The fire of love that should have been 
hers, he gave to the rose, wiiieh from that time leaned to mankind 
as to a eompanion soul, and no other flow er so w ell understood the 
love of man, to tell it. 

Now' the boy had bestowed four of the gifts. The fifth w as in 
his ow n heart, and led him, by the ordering of the gods, to seek its 
kindred flame. Human love he eraved, and human beauty. But wiien 
he found the girl, and knew' too w ell that the heart he sought was 
elsew here, he went aw ay sorrow ful. And wTen he found in the rose 
the heart he sought, but missed the lips, the hands, the divine body, 
framed for the heavenly gift — he sorrow ed still, and past fsie] on. 
He serves the w inged messenger no more; for him this earth is an 
endless w andering. The rose is in his heart, his fate, yet he yearns 
for his destiny of mortal love. Only whenever he eomes to the rose, 
he gathers it. 

* * * 

Don’t show' this to anyone, but tell me how' it strikes you. 1 feel 
as if I had had enough of prose for aw hile; now' 1 shall go on w ith 
my old love, verse. But this little volume is a faithful ehroniele of 
real experienees, w hieh I’m glad I have w ritten out. 

Professor (ienung, just baek from the Holy Land, brought me 
a reprint of my little poem “Parting,” w hieh he elipt from a loeal 
paper in Constantinople! How ’s that for fame? 


John Erskine 
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October 15, 1907 

1 send a “sheaf,” as you call it, of verse — a record of a bird 1 
heard singing last Spring, as herein described; his call made me 
realize that the perfect expression of sorrow might be identical 
w ith the perfect expression of joy — the same beauty in both. They 
say that the different orchestra instruments, vehen superbly played 
— horn, violin, cello, clarinet — all tend to sound the same. Quite 
a line of thought, isn’t it? It explains the charm of tragedy. But 1 
didn’t mean to w rite an cssav! 


The Whip-poor-ixill 

We traveled thro’ the soundless night 
And breathed the fragrant June, 
Tumultuous fragrance, flooded bright 
With an unw aning moon; 

Till from the w hitened field the w ood 
Rose dark along the hill, — 

And there w ith sudden joy w e stood 
To hear thee, Whip-poor-will! 


0 Bird, O wonder! Long and high 
Thy measured question calls! 

1 marvel, till thy perfect cry 

Almost too perfect falls. 


What art thou singing, voice divine, 
Heart of the poignant night? 
What utter loveliness is thine, 

Of suff ering or delight? 

Delight too lovely — all but pain. 
Would thy frail spirit pour? 
Would sorrow^ in thy perfect strain. 
Be joy forevermore? 
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Thou hadst no answer but thy song, 
Cdcar as the soft June light, 

Sweet as the fragrant earth, and long 
As that immortal night. 


i\1ay 2, 1909 

. . . Butler & the Trustees are anxious I should eome,* & I have 
superb backing all along the line. 1 start as adjunet-professor, with 
a fine salary, & promotion ahead, & I shall have all sorts of op- 
portunities to write. If 1 had followed my wish, I should have 
waited till I was older, but the administration was determined to 
rescue the English in the College at once, & of course if anyone 
else got the place, the chance would be lost forever. \ felt also that 
as a friend of Woodberry’s 1 can count on the support of the loyal 
band, & if 1 make good, I can heal that breach. It’s the chance of a 
lifetime, & I’m going to make a gigantic effort to live up to it. We 
shall live right by the college, as the plans now arc, & I’m going to 
work for the boys as I’ve done here. I have the satisfaction of 
leaving in a stream of local tears. One of the nicest sides of it is, 
we shall see something of each other! 

Yours in ecstasy, 
John 
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The Otto Rank Collection, and its 
Relation to ITeiid and Psychoanalysis 
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^ N May of 1924, there arriyed in New York Caty from X'ienna 
a young man who eame to undertake the praetiee of psyeho- 
J V analysis in this eountry oyer a period of several months. His 
name was Otto Rank, and he eame as the first emissary from Ereud’s 
inner eirele. He was just forty, though looking mueh younger. His 
degree was Ph.I)., not M.I)., and he was a eomparatiye unknown 
here exeept to those who were in totieh with Cierman publieations 
and the journals whieh he had edited for years, ineluding Imago 
and Die Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse. Apparently there 
was no laek of applieants for analytic' therapy, for, as he quotes in 
a letter to Sandor Ecrenezi in Budapest, they were said to be “lined 
up the whole length of Broadway.” The majority of his patients, 
if one may call them so, w ere the psychiatrists \\ horn Ercud had 
analyzed earlier, and who now, needing further help, applied to 
Rank with Freud’s full blessing. A letter from Ercud in this eollce- 
tion indicates his awareness of the situation and in effect wishes 
Rank joy of them, for Ercud could neycr seem to think of America 
or Americans, including the psychiatrists he himself had analyzed, 
without considerable ayersion. 

This was Rank’s first trip to America and his first major contact 
\yith the language. Howeyer, he managed to read a paper in English 
before the American Psychoanalytic Association in June whieh I 
had the good fortune to hear. Despite his strong accent, his slight, 
unimpressive figure, and sober Cicrman-student demeanor, I was 
left in no doubt that here was a man who had something important 
to say. What I did not know, nor, I imagine, did the others present. 
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Orro Rank in the k'rcudian “Inner (arele” about 1922. Sigmund Freud, Sandor 
I-'erenezi, and Hanns Saehs are in the front row; and Otto Rank, Karl Abraham, 
Max k'itingon, and lAnest Jones are standing behind them, (Photo reprinted with 
permission of Gregorys Zilboorg). 


since neither Rank nor Freud himself had realized it, w as the fact 
that this paper, on the edeet of setting in advance an ending to 
psyehoanalytie treatment, and on the relation of the ending to the 
birth trauma, marked the beginning of Rank’s final separation from 
Freudian psychoanalysis both in theory and in practice. The 
differentiating effect of the so-called “innovations” Rank w^as 
introducing, combined w ith his new' freedom to practice independ- 
ently in a foreign country for the first time, soon brought him to 
full aw arcncss of their growing divergence and of Freud’s inability 
to aeknow ledge or understand it, as w ell as the necessity for Rank 
to come to grips w ith the increasing gulf between them. Freud’s 
letters during this period arc touching in their patient kindness and 
eoneern for Rank w'ho had grow n ever more necessary to him, 
especially now^ w hen he w as ill and felt his age. For Rank, the 
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situation was almost intolerable, involving as it did the personal 
devotion of twenty years, his obligation to the man who had trained 
him and given him unfailing professional baeking, now in eonfliet 
w ith his ow n integrity and freedom to develop independently. 

From 1924 to 1926, when Rank separated from Freud overtly 
by moving from Vienna to Paris, Freud struggled to keep Rank 
within the group, finally joining w ith other members of the inner 
eirele in attributing to neurosis the souree of his unaeeountable 
behavior. So reluetant w^as Freud to abandon Rank to his fate, so 
really anxious to save him from himself, that the growing eonfliet, 
elearly stated theoretieally by Rank in the published books that 
follow ed the Trauma of Birth in quiek sueeession, w^as not elearly 
apprehended in New’ York for several years. Meanw^hile Rank 
eontinued to analyze the younger psyehiatrists in New’ York City 
with a few’ from Boston and near-by eities, and to hold weekly 
seminars during his yearly visits up to and through the w’inter and 
spring of 1930. In the Rank papers at Columbia are to be found the 
minutes of his last seminar, eondueted primarily for psyehoanalysts 
but ineluding a few’ Ph.D.’s like myself. 

In May of that year, the meeting of the first International Mental 
Hygiene Congress in Washington, w here Rank presented his point 
of view’ in a paper, finally brought into the open the irreeoneilable 
difiFerenees betw’een Freud and Rank and gave the Freudian analysts 
their opportunity to attaek and repudiate Rank before the world. 
From this time on. Rank stood alone, a sueeessful psyehotherapist 
to the last, despite the overt hostility of the psyehoanalytie group 
and its failure to reeognize his genius. 

When the threat of w^ar began to empty Paris of Amerieans, 
Rank deeided to eome to this eountry. In the fall of 1934 he settled 
in New^ York — to remain until his death in 1939. 

My own relation to -the Rank eolleetion, whieh has reeently 
been given to the Speeial Colleetions Department of the Columbia 
Libraries, requires some explanation. From 1926 to 1930, my 
aequaintanee w’ith Rank was on a friendly but professional basis, 
as I had begun to praetiee psyehotherapy in Philadelphia after my 
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own analysis with him in 1926. When Rank was ostracized by the 
Freudian group in 1930, my independence of medical support and 
my academic background of pragmatism and the philosophy of 
John Dewey made it inevitable that I would adhere to Rankian 
theory which completed and complemented my own viewpoint. It 
was then that the acquaintance deepened into a friendship which 
included his first wife and his daughter as well as his second wife. 
Thus, at the time of his sudden death in 1939, the members of the 
family, not knowing what to do with the many papers he had 
preserved so carefully, decided to send them to me because I 
represented all of his current interests — philosophy, psychotherapy, 
teaching and social work. Moreover, I was responsible for the 
English translation of his Teclmik der Psychoanalyse which stated 
the essential differences in his practice from Freud as well as from 
Jung and Adler, and of Wahrheit mid Wirklichkeit, his philosophic 
presentation of the will psychology which horrified the psychol- 
ogists no less than the psychoanalysts of the period. The mass of 
material that reached me, most of it in Cierman and much in German 
script, filled two large trunks and presented what seemed to me at 
the time an impossible task. Indeed 1 never found the time to ap- 
proach it systematically until after my retirement from the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work in 1952. 

In this collection, which retains the imprint of Rank’s extra- 
ordinary genius for organization, the items which are perhaps the 
most valuable from the standpoint of the biographer are four 
handwritten journals in the most perfect German script, written 
when Rank was nineteen and twenty — just before his meeting 
with Freud. To these Journals we owe the only material available, 
to my knowledge, on his parentage and early youth, since Rank 
was noted for his extreme retieenec about himself — a eharactcris- 
tic that was never altered during the thirteen years of my ac- 
quaintance with him. fifth notebook contains early poems. 

Of the greatest theoretical importance, in addition to their human 
value, arc the letters that passed between Freud and Rank, Freud 
and Ferenezi, and Rank and Ferenezi, during the period that followed 
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the appearance of Rank’s Trauvia of Birth. A great number of the 
Round-Robin letters which eireulated from 1920 to 1924 among 
the innermost circle of w hich Rank w as secretary have also been 
preserved in this collection, giving a graphic picture of the growing 
pains of the psyehoanalvtie movement. 

Vor the student w ho w ould follow' the development of Rank’s 
thought, this collection contains an invaluable outline by Rank 
himself covering critical comments and review s of every book he 
published up to the appearance of Seelenglaube imd Fsychologie in 
19 30. Fortunately, 1 have been able to add to this gift copies of all 
of Rank’s works which have been published in English translation, 
including his first and only book to be w ritten in English, just before 
his death, entitled Beyond Psychology — once printed privately but 
now' out of print. I have added also copies of the (icrman editions 
of the majority of his earlier works. For the one who seeks to 
understand Rank himself, his truly great book Art and Artist, 
published by Knopf in 1932, w ill provide an autobiography of his 
inner development w ith its comprehension of the conflicts of the 
artist type to w hich he belonged. 

Rank’s relation to social w ork, w hich remarkably enough began 
in 1924, the year of his first visit to New' York, is recorded in some 
detail through copies of lectures, outlines, and notes of courses 
given for schools of social w ork primarily in Philadelphia and New' 
York. Several books by social workers have been included which 
describe Rank’s contribution to social casew ork theory and practice. 

There are, of course, in the collection the original manuscripts, 
typescripts, and often galley proof with corrections of the majority 
of his w orks. Rank, w ho w as so chary of personal reminiscence, 
seems to have committed to w'riting on the spot any idea that 
occurred to him and to have preserved every smallest scrap of 
paper on w hich a thought was recorded. 

To my great surprise, there w as finally uncovered in the mass 
of material an original manuscript by Freud, cither one turned over 
to Rank for final editing before being printed or presented to him 
as a gift. Despite my lack of skill in reading German script. 
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especially in F reud’s difficult hand, I made our its general relation 
to Totem and Tabu, which led me to look up an English translation 
of Freud’s Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, long for- 
gotten on my library shelves. To my astonishment and delight, it 
turned out to be the printed version of the manuscript I had in my 
hands. It was an additional satisfaction to be able to present to 
Mr. Baughman, whose unfailing interest has made the preparation 
of the Rank papers a pleasure as well as a task, an original manuscript 
by Freud — with a first edition translation by James Strachey — to 
add to Ciolumbia’s growing collections. 
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There are various explanations as to how this energerie Russian Isar beeaine 
interested in the Paeihe. Aeeording to one, it was due to (niillauine I)e I’lsle, 
I'irst Geographer to Louis X\\ whom Peter met in Paris in i7i7(?). A eontem- 
porary Russian diary of events in Paris reeords a long eonversation between I)e 
I’lsle and Peter, during whieh they examined maps of the I'sar’s domain and 
diseussed its eastern boundaries. 

Others who must have eontributed to his interest were the Lreneh and Duteh 
Aeademies of Seienees, and Leibnitz and Feodor Saltykov — both of whom 
reeommended exploration to determine whether Asia and Ameriea were joined. 
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Sovie of the illustrations in this article are from books in the Columbia 
Libraries, which may remind our readers of the University' s extensive 
holdings in the area of polar exploration: notably the Libris Polaris 
Collection, acquired in f rom Bassett Jones. In addition to many 

eighteenth- and nineteenth -century ''rare" books dealing with this sub- 
ject, the Libraries also possess most of the Russian works of current 
scholarship. 


"\r N the sixteenth eentury Cnaeomo Ciastaldi, the renowned cartog- 

I rapher w^orking in X eniee/ ‘invented” the Strait of Anian as a 
body of w ater separating Asia and Ameriea. Shortly after- 
w ards one Lorenzo Maldonado elainied to have passed through it. 
His voyage has been proven just another invention, and it is now^ 
w^ell established that the honor of demonstrating the existenee of 
a narrow^ strait between the tw o eontinents belom^s to the Russians. 
How ever, even today there is some question w hen this diseovery 
w^as made and w ho w as the first Russian to make it. 

Just before the last w^ar it w as generally agreed that the Russians 
under the eommand of Vitus Bering in 1728 diseovered the Bering 
Strait. Earlier, it had been aeeepted that, in 1648, Deshnev, a 
Cossaek from the Siberian eity of Xakutsk, eoming from the river 
Kolyma w'^hieh flowvs into the Aretie Oeean, had rounded the East 
Cape and had passed through the strait (w hieh now' bears the name 
of Bering) into the Paeifie, only to be w reeked off the eoast of 
Kamehatka. This view^ prevailed until the appearanee in 1914 of 
F, A. Golder’s book Russian Expansion on the Pacific, i6qi-i8)0, in 
wTieh the author tried to disprove the Deshnev theory. It was 
primarily his arguments that restored Bering’s priority— although 
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nor tor very long. In recent years Soviet scholars have devoted 
much attention to the history ot Russian exploration of the Paeifie 
and have w ritten a number ot excellent studies. Needless to say, 
Deshnev’s “ease” has been given a thorough airing in all of these 
Soviet books, w ith a view' to proving that Deshnev passed through 
Berino' Strait some 80 years earlier than Berino- himselt. One must 

^ j O 

admit that this “rehabilitation” ot Deshnev is most convincing. 

This brings us to Peter the (ireat and the first Bering expedition 
ot 1 725-1 7:50. How' did it happen that Peter, the energetic Russian 
Tsar, turned his interest in the direction ot the Paeifie? Explanations 
are numerous and it is clear that the question ot the northeast 
boundaries ot Asia in relation to the northw est limits ot the Amer- 
ican Cx)ntinent w as very much in the minds ot w estern luiropeans 
and that a similar interest, on a smaller scale, existed in Russia. 
I he time had evidently arrived to come to grips w ith this problem 
and the personality and w ide interests ot the Russian sovereign 
made this possible. 

In 1719 Peter ordered tw o Russian “geodesists,” i.e., surveyors, 
\evreinov and Luzhin, to “Kamehatka and further, as ordered, to 
describe these territories, w here and w hether America joins Asia, 
w hich must be done very earctully, not only the south or north but 
east and w est, and all to be placed correctly on a map.” Up to that 
time maps ot Russian discoveries in the Arctic Ocean and the 
Paeifie w ere draw n tree hand and were not exact. Peter’s instruc- 
tions tor the first time ordered “careful” observation and “correct” 
tracing. This expedition visited and mapped a number ot Kuril 
Islands but it failed completely to ascertain whether Asia and 
America w ere joined. Subsequently Peter decided on another ex- 
pedition and on January 6, 172 5, only three w eeks betore his death, 
he himselt w rote instructions for this expedition, to be commanded 
by Vitus Bering. His order is short and contains only three points. 
1 hese, how ever, admirably cover the objects in viewy 

1 . It is ordered to build in Kamehatka or in some other place 
there, one or tw^o boats w ith decks. 

2. [To sail] in these boats along the land wTieh goes to the 
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north and inasmuch as the end of it is not know n, this land appears 
to be a part of America. 

3. For this reason to look for the place wdierc it joins wath 
America and to proceed to some tow n under European jurisdic- 
tion or if a European ship should be sighted to learn from her 
how^ this coast is called and take it dow n in wTiting, and yourself 
land ashore and secure reliable information, and having placed 
it on a chart, return here. 

Bering w^as a Dane, 44 years old, w hen appointed to lead the ex- 
pedition. Earlier, in 1704, Peter the Circat had invited him to join 
the Russian Elect with the rank of sub-lieutenant. On several 
occasions he distinguished himself in combat and proved a good 
seaman. Undoubtedly, Bering was an excel lent seaman but an 
average naval officer. He w as timid in making important decisions 
and for this reason alone he w as not particularly suited to com- 
mand such an important expedition. As lieutenants for Bering, 
Peter appointed another Dane, Martin Spanberg, and Alexei Cdiiri- 
kov, a Russian. Spanberg w^as a good seaman but rough and cruel, 
causing many difficulties during the expedition. Ele hated (ffiirikov 
and was not on good terms with Bering himself. Chirikov was 
destined to play an important part in this and particularly in 
Bering’s second expedition. EIc was 22 when appointed to the 
expedition but had already proved an able naval officer. 

The number of participants in this “first” Bering expedition was 
modest. Only 34 persons w ere sent from St. Petersburg, although 
additions recruited in Siberia brouffiit the total to about 100. 

I he general plan for the expedition w as to traverse Siberia bv 
land, using its many rivers as much as possible, until reaching the 
port of Okhotsk on the Pacific. From there it w ould go by sea to 
Kamchatka. According to Peter’s instructions, it w as somew here 
there that the decked boats w ere to be built for the final phase of 
the expedition. It is difficult to realize today w hat an arduous task 
it w^as for Bering merely to move his men and supplies from St. 
Petersburg to the starting point in Kamchatka, a distance of some 
6,000 miles. At several points river boats for the transport of men 
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and supplies were laeking and 
had to be built on the spot by 
the men of the expedition. Other 
means of transportation were 
oftenpoororinsuffieient. As Ber- 
ing advaneed eastward, Russian 
settlements grew seareer and 
beeame smaller. In most plaees, 
of eourse, there were no roads 
— merely paths through wilder- 
ness. In winter the Siberian eli- 
mate was rigorous enough even 
for loeal inhabitants and one ean 
imagine the suffering of those 
members of the expedition who eame from St. Petersburg or other 
parts of European Russia. 

By the middle of June, nearly a year and a half after leaving St. 
Petersburg, the expedition assembled in Yakutsk, the principal eity 
of East Siberia. This was an important point for Bering beeause 
there he was to seeure the rest of the neeessary supplies and the 
horses for the overland transport to Okhotsk. The distanee to that 
seaport on the Paeifie was only about 700 miles but it was “the 
hardest and most dreaded part of the mareh.”A noted Soviet histo- 
rian of Russian exploration of the Aretie, writing 200 years later, 
said that traveling over this road is “a task extremely diffieult even 
at present.” 

Over this dreaded route, towards the end of August, 1726, Bering 
sent most of the foodstuffs and lighter objeets by some 600 paek- 
horses, eaeh earrying under 200 pounds. Half of the horses perished 
en route from eold and exhaustion; the rest reaehed Okhotsk in 
the seeond half of Oetober, only to die of starvation there beeause 
the winter set in early that year and it was not possible to eolleet 
enough food for them. The transportation of the heavier objeets — 
eannons, sails, anehors and the rest of the provisions — was en- 
trusted to a separate detaehment under the eommand of Spanberg. 
He was to take a different route, partly by water. Spanberg’s 


The W estern World first learned of the Bering Strait diseovery through llie General History of China by the 
French Jesuit Pere Du Holdc which was published in Paris in 17 3 ?, to \\ hich w^as appended a short report 
of Bering’s discoveries and the above map (which is reproduced from the first English edition, 1736). 
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expedition almost ended in disaster when he was still nearly 300 
miles from Okhotsk. At that point it beeame so eold that the boats 
frozx fast. He then deeided to move the most neeessary material 
overland and for this purpose 100 handsleds were built by his men 
during the first part of November. To these he and his men harnessed 
themselves. One seetion drawing 40 sleds struggled on to the 
Povorotnoi River and had to give up, eompletely exhausted. An- 
other, not quite as large, moved on through the deep snow to the 
Talkova River and was stopped there. The third seetion, led by 
Spanberg himself, pushed on and finally reaehed Udoma Ooss, 
an intermediate point, by the middle of Deeember, more dead 
than alive. 

One ean imagine the suffering of these men. Their food gave 
out quite early and they ate their dogs, then ehewed leather as long 
as their boot tops held out and were overjoyed w hen they found 
the eareasses of Bering’s horses w hieh had dropped dead along the 
trail several months earlier. Some deserted and tried to reaeh 
Yakutsk. Many died as a result of the hardships. Spanberg and his 
party w ere only saved from starvation by the flour w hieh Bering 
had been obliged to leave by the w ay the previous fall w hen so 
many of his horses perished. In January, 1727, they reaehed 
Okhotsk. 

We now return to Bering and those w ho traveled w ith him over- 
land. Upon arrival at Okhotsk, Bering found a settlement of about 
a dozxn primitive wooden houses. He therefore immediately or- 
dered his men to build warehouses and living quarters for the 
w inter. As the horses died shortly after arrival in Okhotsk, the 
l)uilding material had to be earried on the baeks of the men, some- 
times as far as six miles. It is not surprising that this hard work 
made the men diseontented and led them to disobey orders. 

At this point one should mention the boat w hieh ship earpenters 
eompleted during the w inter and spring. Fortiina, as she w as named, 
w as launehed in June and w^as of the kind built on the shores of the 
White Sea in European Russia. This type of boat, knowii under 
the general designation of “Sheetiki,” w^as built in lengths up to 
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30-35 feet, with a beam of about 12 to 14 feet. As a bottom for 
the eonstruetion of a ''sheetik” a trunk of a tall tree was used, the 
middle portion of whieh was hewn out to form a trough. To this 
foundation side boards were “sewn.” The Russian verb to “sheet” 
means to sew, hence the name “sheetik.” The side boards were 
“sewn on,” ordinarily with green willow or similar twigs. All the 
fissures between the boards were plugged with moss. Sails for 
sheetiks were often made of deer skins. The anchors, to which 
big stones were attached, were of wood. x\lthough these vessels 
were precarious contraptions and were hardly of an ocean-going 
variety, they were frequently used by the Russians. 

As we know, Bering had normal sails and anchors with him so 
that the Fortuna was an improvement on an ordinary sheetik. The 
original plans called for sailing in this ship to the east coast of 
Kamchatka, the starting point for the voyage of discovery, but 
Bering thought it unwise to embark in it on this long voyage. In- 
stead he sent Spanberg with supplies and ship carpenters to the 
west coast of Kamchatka, instructing him to send the carpenters 
overland to begin the construction of a new, larger boat at Nijne- 
kamchatsk in which the final phase of the expedition was to take 
place. In April Bering reached this point and by the end of May 
all his men straggled into the town. 

The keel of the new boat had been laid in April. She was launched 
in June and named St. Gabriel. She was 60 feet by 20 feet by 73^ 
feet. On the memorable date of July 13, three and half years after 
leaving St. Petersburg, the St. Gabriel, with a complement of 44 
officers and men, sailed out of the harbor, provisioned for a year. 
The quality of these provisions was equal to that carried by any 
sailing vessel of the time. As a result, no ease of sickness was 
reported. Once in the open sea the ship headed northward along 
the shore, as instructed by Peter the Great. During the rest of July 
the weather was intermittently clear or foggy and drizzly; some 
days there was a dead calm. Land was in sight nearly all the time. 
August was mostly foggy, rainy, and brought much wind. On the 
morning of August 8, at 64° 30' north latitude, a leather boat 
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An “American” in a canoe. This is the first pictorial representation of an Aleutian, 
taken from the first Russian edition of Krasheninnikov’s Description of Kamchatka, 
St. Petersburg, 1755. 


approached the St. Gabriel carrying eight natives who conversed 
through Bering’s Koriak interpreters. 

They said they were Chukchi. Bering invited them to eome 
aboard and finally one of them plunged into the water, swimming 
to the ship with the aid of inflated bladders. The Chukchi said his 
people inhabited the neighboring land whieh “forms two bays and 
turns to the mouth of the river Kolyma, and that it is surrounded 
by sea and large sand banks and that the sea into whieh the Kolyma 
flows always has iee floating in it; that they had heard of the 
Russians from their relatives who go sometimes to Kolyma on 
their deer sleds but never by water; that there was an island in the 
sea on which live some of their people, but they knew of no other 
islands or lands.” Bering thus received eonfirmation that there was 
a strait between Asia and Ameriea. He gave presents to the 
Chukchi, who then swam baek to the small leather boat from 
which he had come. 
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The next three days were spent in rounding Chukotsky Cape 
On the I ith an island was sighted and named St. I.awrenee. On 
the 13th — a month after leaving Kamehatka — Bering ealled a 
“eouneil” of his offieers to deeide what should be done “sinee we 
have eome to latitude 65° 30’ north and, aecording to my opinion 
and the statements of the Chukchi, we have reached and passed the 
most easterly point of their land. The question now is shall we go 
farther north? If so, how far?” 

Spanberg and Chirikov held different views. The former, the 
senior of the two, pointed out the dangers of wintering in hostile 
and barren territory and proposed sailing north for another three 
days and then turning back. Chirikov thought they should continue 
until the Kolyma river was reached or at least until the ice blocked 
the ship’s way, the latter because this would indicate that they had 
passed into the x\rtic Ocean, where there is always floating ice. 
If the land should continue north then, on the 25th, they should 
start looking for winter quarters .This was a courageous and sensible 
proposal but Spanberg won out. In the afternoon of the i6th, in 
latitude 67° i8 \ Greenwich longitude 193° 7^ east, the St. Gabriel 
put about and started for Kamchatka. The next day an island was 
sighted and named St. Diomede. As Bering’s bad luck would have 
it, the fog was heavy and hid the American shore which otherwise 
they would probably have sighted. On the 17th the St. Gabriel 
dropped anchor and everyone went ashore to spend the winter at 
Nijnekamchatsk. 

The following June Bering tried to reach America, which the 
old inhabitants told him was visible from Kamchatka on clear days. 
However, after three days’ sailing in heavy and foggy seas he 
turned back, sailed around Kamchatka’s southern promontory, and 
by the way of Bolsheretsk in July reached Okhotsk. From there 
Bering started for St. Petersburg, retracing the now-familiar route. 
On March i, 1730, Bering arrived in the capital after an absence 
of five years, of which only about three months had been spent 
on the high seas. 

Thus ended the first Bering expedition which was so costly in 
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A contemporary sketch illustrating Bering’s voyage to the western 
shore of Bering Strait in 1728, which was drawn by Joseph Nicholas 
Delisle, an astronomer, after a conversation with the explorer. 
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human life and in money. Bering did not fully aeeomplish the 
mission entrusted to him by Peter the Great. As Chirikov stated 
at the‘‘Couneil,”Asia and Ameriea eould be joined north of Bering’s 
return point. Furthermore, only a half-hearted attempt was made 
to reaeh x\meriea. The Russian Senate reeorded these failures in 
its “Ukase” of Deeember 28, 1732, which contained instructions 
for Bering’s second expedition. 

* * * 

Who should be considered the discoverer of Bering Strait.^ Not 
counting the apocryphal voyages, we have three candidates. The 
first is the Cossack Deshnev who, in 1648, is supposed to have 
passed from the Arctic Ocean into the Pacific. The second is Bering 
and his companions who in 1728 passed through the Bering Strait 
in the inverse direction (however, Bering saw only the western 
shore of the strait and did not see the eastern, American shore) . 
Finally, we have Fedorov and Gvozdev who, on still another 
expedition sent by the Russian Government, in 1732 sailed along 
both shores of Bering Strait, discovered all the Diomede Islands, 
sighted the northwest shore of America, and were in touch with 
the “iVmericans” on the Little Diomede and on the King islands. 

To give the answer one must first agree on what is considered 
“discovery.” Is it just sighting the unknown territory (and if so, 
how much of it.^) or is a landing the prerequisite.^ 

In any event, Bering’s first expedition and his second one in 
1741, during which he sailed along the southern shore of Alaska, 
contributed valuable information about the North Pacific area, 
following his discoveries, the Russians made increasingly frequent 
visits to the xAleutians and to the north-west coast of America 
establishing permanent settlements which continued under Russian 
rule until the sale of ^Alaska to thg United States in 1867. 



John Jay and the other Ameriean Peace Commissioners in Paris in 1783. (Left 
to right: John Jay, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, William Temple Franklin, 
and Henry Laurens). Painting by Benjamin West (Winterthur Museum). 
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II THROUGH the good offices of the Friends of the Columbia 
Libraries and of others who have the interests of the Uni- 
- versity at heart — including two Foundations — the John Jay 
Papers, so rich in source materials in the period before, during, 
and after the American Revolution, are now safely in the archives 
of Special Collections, where they are already serving the needs 
of scholarship. The purchase was completed exactly on schedule. 

Columbia is indeed grateful to those who assisted so generously 
in making this major event possible. The Friends, in particular, 
may be justly proud of the part they have taken. It was the action 
of the Council of the Friends in giving the John Jay project its 
official support, culminating in the formation of the John Jay Com- 
mittee of the Friends, that made possible the obtaining of the large 
sum that was needed. The John Jay Committee, comprising Mrs. 
Harold G. Henderson, Mrs. Donald Hyde, Professor Allan Nevins, 
Mr. Edmund A. Prentis, and iMr. Roland Baughman, bore the prin- 
cipal responsibility for arousing widespread interest in the project, 
and its successful conclusion is to be credited to their efforts and 
enthusiasm. Two large grants toward the purchase were made by 
the Avalon Foundation and Columbia University, but even these 
left us far short of the goal. Individual Friends subscribed more 
than eighty percent of the balance — an evidence of serious interest 
in the Libraries that will never be forgotten. 

An exhibition of the John Jay Papers is being planned for the 
occasion of the Annual Meeting of the Friends in January, 1958. 
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Barziin gift. Dean Jacques Barzun (a.b., 1927, a.m., 1928, ph.d., 
1932) added twelve corrcspondcnec files of material relating to 
his published works, to book clubs, and to his other affiliations. 
Included in the gift arc several items of note that arc destined for 
the Berlioz Collection which Dean Barzun has so enthusiastically 
worked to develop. 

Brunner gift. Through the great generosity of Dr. F. H. Brunner, 
an outstanding 18th-century French publishing venture in the field 
of Art, with important additions, has been presented to Avery 
Library. The 81 books (bound in 84) of the ‘‘Cabinet du Roi” 
were issued on the order of Louis XIV of France, and the present 
set was supplemented by continuations executed in the reigns of 
Louis XV, Louis XVI and the Emperor Napoleon, dealing with 
royal properties, collections and fetes. The sumptuous plates were 
executed by various of the most noted h>cnch engravers of the 
times. In its present form, this copy is doubtless one of the most 
extensive exemplars known. There is no record of any complete 
copy of this work having been sold in the last 40 years. 

The Clark Papers. Professor John M. Clark (a.m., 1906, ph.d., 
19 1 1) presented a voluminous collection of pamphlets, offprints, 
and notes by and relating to his late father. Professor John Bates 
Clark (ll.d., 1929 hon.). This gift greatly augments a corpus 
of the latter’s papers which was presented in 1954 by the same 
donor. 


Delano gift. Mr. William Adams Delano, head of the architectural 
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firm of Delano and Aldrich, has directed to Avery Library a group 
of 1 2 of his early sketches executed during his sojourn at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. These will be added to the Delano Collec- 
tion already at Avery Library. 

Drake gift. James F. Drake, Inc., presented three pamphlets of 
early Columbia interest, two of them being by or about Dr. John 
W. Francis (a.b., 1809, a.m., 1812, m.d., 18 i i, ll.d., i860 hon.), 
and the third being by Dr. Samuel W. Francis (a.b., 1857, a.m. 
i860). Included in the gift is an autograph letter from Dr. Samuel 
W. Francis to William Loring Andrews, dated 2 i March 1 845 (?) . 

The Erskine Papers. Mrs. Helen Worden Frskine presented twenty- 
three valuable letters which her late husband, John Frskine (a.b., 
1900, A.M., 1901, PH.D., 1903), had written to Melville Cane (a.b., 
1900, LL.B., 1903) in the period from July 1 1, 1 899, to May 2, 1999. 
These will be added to Mrs. Frskine’s earlier gift of the papers, 
writings, and memorabilia of John Frskine. 

Fair burn Marine Educational Foundation gift. Fairburn Marine Fd- 
ucational Foundation of Center Lovell, Maine, has given a monu- 
mental work in six volumes entitled Merchant Sail, compiled by 
the late William Armstrong Fairburn. The product of years of 
devoted study, the set is an invaluable source work on ‘‘ships and 
their relation to the development of the American colonies and 
the United States.” 

Friedman gifts. The name of Mr. Harry G. Friedman (ph.d., 1908) 
is seldom missing from these accounts of gifts. During the past 
five months Mr. Friedman has shown his usual generosity by 
presenting a number of items of interest and usefulness. Just re- 
cently, however, he presented a most exceptional group of fifteenth- 
century works of religious and classical interest, numbering 23 
titles in 2 i volumes, plus two other works that were published in 
the very early years of the sixteenth century. This is a most wel- 
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come gift, as a check shows that only one of the items is already in 
the Columbia Libraries, and that in sixteen instanees no other eopies 
are listed as bein^^ available to seholars in New York. 

The Harrison Papers. Mr. George Leslie Harrrison, a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Columbia University, has presented his 
papers to the Libraries. The gift is of exceptional interest, because 
it makes available to seholarship the detailed reeords of one who 
was eoneerned with the administration of the Federal Reserve 
System from its inception through the 1920’s and 1930’s. Mr. 
Harrison joined the System in 1914 as Assistant Counsel to the 
hTderal Reserve Board, just two weeks before the Federal Re- 
serve Banks opened; he remained with the System until he re- 
signed as President of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in 
1941. (He had served as Governor of that Bank from 1928 until 
the title was changed, in 1936, to President.) 

“The George Leslie Harrison Papers on the Federal Reserve 
System,” as the eolleetion is officially titled, give an insight into 
the development and operations of this country’s credit and mone- 
tary systems, domestic' financial problems, foreign loans, and inter- 
national eredit relations. They record conversations and reports 
on foreign trips. They reflect the tensions and negotiations between 
the Bank, the Board, and the Treasury through the eritieal periods 
of inflation, the erash of 1929, the depression, and the years leading 
up to World War II. 

Henkmd gift. Mr. Paul Henkind (a.b., 1955) presented a seleetion 
of 3 I 5 books in Yiddish and Hebrew “In Memory of Samuel J. 
Henkind,” his father. 

Herrick gift. Seven letters written by or relating to Leo Tolstoy 
were presented in the name of Mrs. Gerardus P. Herriek, through 
the kind offices of Mrs. Matthew Josephson of the Ameriean Aead- 
emy of Arts and Letters. All of the letters (two by Tolstoy him- 
self; two by his English literary agent, iVylmer Maude; two by 
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Tolstoy’s daughter, Tatiana Sonkhotine; and one by V. Tchert- 
koff) were written to Bolton Hall (ll.b., 1888), Mrs. Herriek’s 
father. 

Isham gift. Mr. Ralfe Isham has presented Avery Library with a 
group of six books of arehiteetural interest dating from the 1 6th 
through the 19th centuries. 

]ojfe gift. Dr. Judah A. joffe (a.b., 1893) generously presented 
six valuable and useful volumes, including 16th-century editions 
of Horace, Terence, Hesiod, and Homer, and a rare two-volume 
work, Storia della guerra presente tra la Russia e la Porta Ottomana, 
Venice, 1770. 

Kienbuschgift. Mr. C. Otto v. Kienbusch presented Izaak Walton’s 
Der V ollkommene Angler, Hamburg, 1859, an exemplar of the only 
translation of this work into a foreign language. Only six copies 
are recorded as being in American libraries. 

Lada-Mocarski gift. Mr. Valerien Ivada-Moearski has presented a 
most extraordinary series of books. His gift falls into two principal 
categories, one consisting of eight valuable works relating to his- 
toric voyages of discovery in the Pacific and Atlantic, and to the 
early knowledge of the countries bordering those seas. The sec- 
ond category represented in the gift comprises twenty-four items 
chiefly in the field of bibliography, fine printing, and the graphic 
arts. 

Meloney gift. Mr. William Brown Meloney (a.b., 1927) has added 
three magnificent items to his earlier gift of nearly 200 letters and 
related pieces that passed between Madame Curie and his mother, 
the late Marie Mattingly Meloney. The present gift comprises the 
original draft in French of Madame Curie’s address of acceptance 
delivered when she was presented with a gram of radium for use 
in her experiments (one page, dated 22 mai 1921); a draft in 
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English of the above with Col. William Brown Meloney’s sug- 
gested changes in pencil, and dated May 1921 by him; and finally, 
an eleven-page article in English in Mmc. Curie’s hand, giving her 
impressions of America on the occasion of her visit in the Spring 
of 1921 to receive the gift of radium. 

Pomeroy gift. Miss Gertrude Pomeroy has presented the unpub- 
lished manuscript diary which her father, Edward Noyes Pomeroy, 
kept exactly a century ago, when he served as a common sailor on 
a ship which carried a cargo of “deals” from the provinces to Wales. 
Edward Noyes Pomeroy was born in Maine in 1836, and attended 
Dartmouth and Bowdoin Colleges until his health failed during 
his junior year. A sea trip was advised, and he sailed to the British 
Isles on the voyage which this diary particularizes. The diary 
covers the period from September 17, 1857, to April 2, 1858. 

Steelier gift. Professor Emma Stecher (a.b., 1925, a. m., 1926) pre- 
sented a collection of nearly 400 books, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
mainly in the fields of science fiction and the occult. 

Upjohn gift. Through the continued generosity of Professor and 
Mrs. Everard Upjohn, Avery Library has received extensive addi- 
tions to its Upjohn Collection dealing with the first three archi- 
tectural generations of the Upjohn family. The present gift includes 
the oil portrait of Hobart Upjohn (architect grandson of the de- 
signer of Trinity Church), 27 original drawings, ten books from 
the Upjohn library and two documents. 


Activities of the Friends 


The Libraries' 200th Anniversary . The initial gathering of the 
Friends for the academic year will be the Annual Meeting which 
will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library at 8:30 
p.m. on Tuesday, January 21, with a program centering around 
the Bicentennial anniversary of the founding of the Libraries. (The 
first books for the Idbrary of King’s College came by bequest 
from the Honorable Joseph Murray, one of the Governors of the 
College, who died in 1757.) Although this birthday event was 
originally planned for a date in November of this year, it was 
finally decided to defer it until the Annual Meeting in January in 
order to have ample time for securing the prominent speakers who 
are desired. 

Books from the King’s College period, and a substantial part of 
the John Jay Papers, which were recently purchased by the Li- 
braries through the personal gifts of our members and others, will 
be on display. A subscription buffet dinner at the Men’s Faculty 
Club will probably be held before the meeting. Details will be 
sent to our members later. 

Bruce Rogers Memorial Exhibit. At the time of our going to press 
ith this issue of Columbia Library Columns., a major exhibit of 
books which were designed by Bruce Rogers is being installed in 
the cases in the exhibit area on the third floor of Butler Library. 
Printed materials selected from the Libraries’ Book Arts, Limited 
Fditions Club, and ‘Tifty Books of the Year” collections portray 
the versatility of this famous designer who died this year. The 
Friends are invited to view the exhibit at any time between 8:30 
a.m. and 10 p.m., Mondays through Fridays, or between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. on Saturdays. 
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PICTURE CREDITS 

Otto RiVik and Signmnd Freud in group picture-. Gregory Zilboorg’s History of 
Medical Psychology (New York, \\\ \\. Norton and Company, 1941); Feter the 
Great: Courtesy of Dimitry V. Lehovieh; Vitus Bering: Bol’shaia Sovetskaia 
Entsiklopediia. 2nd cd., vol. 5. (Moscow, Gos. Nauchnoc Izdatcl’stv'o, 1950); 
Map of Bering's route across Siberia: Pcrc Du Haldc’s General History of China 
(Eondon, John Watts, 1736), vol. 4; Sketch of Bering's voyage to Bering Strait: 
Delisle Manuscripts, XX\\ 6, as reprinted in E. A. Goldcr’s Russian Expansion 
on the Pacific, 1641-1850 (Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark Company, 1914); 
Aleutian in a canoe: S. Krasheninnikov’s Opisanic Zemli Kamchatki. \T 1 . i. (St. 
Petersburg, Imp. Akadcmiia Nauk, 1755); Erskine-Fackenthal-Cane-CAmipbell 
group picture: Columbia University News Office; John Jay in group picture: Frank 
Alonaghan’s John Jay; Defender of Eibcrty (New York, Bobbs-Mcrrill ("ompany, 

• 935 )- 

ADDITIONAE CREDIT 

John Erskine' s poem ^^The W h ip-poo r-zvil I" : Printed by permission of the copyright 
holder, Mrs. Helen Worden Erskine. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE COLUMBIA LIBRARIES 


PRIVILEGES 

Invitations to exhibitions, lectures and other special events. 

Use OF BOOKS in the reading rooms of the libraries. 

Opportunity to consult librarians, including those in charge of the specialized 
collections, about material of interest to a member. (Each Division Head has our 
members’ names on file.) 

Opportunity to purchase most Columbia University Press books at 20 per 
cent discount (through the Secretary-Treasurer of the Friends). 

Free subscriptions to Columbia library columns. 

* ♦ ♦ 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 

Annual. Any person contributing not less than f 10.00 per year (dues may be 
waived for officers of the University) . 

Contributing. Any person contributing not less than $25.00 a year. 

Sustaining. Any person contributing not less than $50.00 a year. 

Benefactor. Any person contributing not less than $100.00 and up a year. 

Checks should be made payable to Columbia University. All donations are 
deductible for income tax purposes. 

OFFICERS 

C. Waller Barrett, Chairman 
Mrs. Donald Hyde, Vice-Chairman 
Charles W. Mixer, Secretary-Treasurer 

Room 5/7, Butler Library, Columbia University, New York 2j, N. V. 


THE COUNCIL 


Mrs. Albert M. Baer 
C. Waller Barrett 
Henry Rogers Benjamin 
Alfred C. Berol 
Douglas M. Black 
Norman Cousins 
August Heckscher 

Richard H. Logsdon, 


Mrs. Arthur C. Holden 
Mrs. Donald Hyde 
Valerien Lada-Mocarski 
Lewis Leary 

Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon 
Dallas Pratt 
Mrs. Franz T. Stone 
Director of Libraries, ex officio 


P UBLICA TIONS COMMITTEE 
Dallas Pratt, Editor 


Norman Cousins 


Charles W. Mixer 


August Heckscher 







































































